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The Turning Year 
By M. A. SHaw 


I watched the vasty night fall quickly on 

A day far shortened, when no bird had sung; 

And on my heart that shortness heavy hung; 

Deep under frozen land earth’s life seemed drawn. 
Will night be earlier, tardier come the dawn, 

Till ever dark and dead’s our world? the tongue 


Gave question of a moodful heart among 

Brief after days — and then the light of one 
Held longer on. More day!. New hope. Again 
The sun will higher climb and water run, 


The land be warm again, birds come and leaves, 
On colored uplands herds will spread and sheaves, 
The long maturing day till folding’s done, 

And earth her teeming lapful gives to men. 











A Doctor Goes North 
By Mary Katuarine REELY 


Young Dr. Meredith came to the end of his year in 
the City Hospital with a feeling of infinite relief. 
It had been bully experience, he said,—but never 
again! 

He was quite ready to step into the partnership in 
a fashionable and lucrative practice which his 
uncle, Dr. James Meredith, offered him. It was his 
uncle who advised a six weeks vacation, just as it 
had been his uncle who had advised acceptance of the 
interneship in the City Hospital. Not that young 
John Meredith had thought of refusing that! It was 
one of the prize appointments that the two cities had 
to offer, and he knew his luck when it fell to him. 

In the City Hospital, you know, one gets a little bit 
of everything, and in this year it had turned out to 
be a little more. It was one of those bad winters, 
with but little snow and with alternate thawings and 
freezings, the kind of winter the Northwest dreads, 
for it is as bad for health as it is for the wheat. Con- 
tagion, born of germ-laden dust, ran riot and the 
wards of the City Hospital overflowed. They put 
young Dr. Meredith in the children’s contagious 
ward and kept him there. 

Ethel pouted about it. ‘‘I had supposed that at 
last I might be permitted to see something of you,”’’ 
she said. 
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He was to marry Ethel when he was established 
in practice—and thanks to his uncle’s generosity 
that time was less far distant for him than for many 
a young medic newly graduated into the world. 

‘“‘But, Ethel, think of the experience,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘‘T don’t just see how this kind of experience is to 
be a help in the work you are to do!’’ 

And there was some truth in what Ethel said, for, 
as it appeared on the surface, there could be little 
in common between the undernourished infants in 
his care and the ladies who rolled up to his uncle’s 
door in limousines. 

Ethel went to California for the latter part of the 
winter and young Dr. Meredith was transferred to 
the emergency ward in a city hospital, a field of un- 
limited experience. He came to the end of the year, 
a trifle breathless, a bit proud of himself, and 
infinitely relieved. 

‘‘Never again,’’ he said to his uncle. ‘‘Now when 
will you be ready for me?’’ 

‘‘Take a vacation,’’ his uncle counselled. ‘‘Run 
down East for a few weeks. See New York. 
There’ll be a few theatres open even in June. Or 
try Atlantic City.’’ 

James Meredith had come from the East years be- 
fore and he still clung to it affectionately, although 
the Northwest had fastened its hold on him so that 
he could never have gone back. Still, ‘‘Take a run 
down East,’’ was one of his favorite prescriptions, 
and many of his patients had been benefited by it. 
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When they suffered from nervous exhaustion, he 
recommended California, but when the malady was 
ennui, he advised New York. 

His nephew, however, shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I don’t need excitement. I’ve been living on 
it all year. I’m going up to Dade’s.’’ 

Dr. James Meredith nodded. He was a fisherman 
himself. ‘‘Not so bad,’’ he said. 

Ethel, newly returned, came down to the Soo sta- 
tion to see him off. He had not expected her, and he 
dropped his bag and medicine case in delight to 
grasp both her hands. 

‘*What’s this?’’ asked Ethel, poking with her toe 
at the obviously new leather case. ‘‘You don’t ex- 
pect to have a use for this, do you? I thought you 
were going to fish?’’ 

Young Dr. Meredith laughed with a touch of self- 
consciousness. ‘‘I suppose I like to be seen carrying 
it around,’’ he confessed. 

He rode all day, over the wide-stretching, restful 
farm land, up into the farther north where an occa- 
sional giant pine, still standing, told of the glory of 
past forests, into the desolation of the cutover land, 
and finally, along towards evening, he dropped off 
at a station which had a noncommittal name and 
which consisted only of a discarded box car standing 
by the track. 

Jo Dade met him, picked up his luggage and led the 
way down the trail to the house where he gave him 
his best in the way of supper. Jo Dade had been a 
lumber camp cook in the old days. The lumber 
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camps had receded, but Jo had lingered about the 
shores of Big Lake, running an establishment that 
was in part a general supply store — although visit- 
ors often wondered who there could be in this deso- 
late country in need of supplies — in part a summer 
resort. How Jo Dade spent his winters was some- 
thing of a mystery, although vaguely it was known 
that he trapped. Dade’s never advertized. Few 
people in a state that is full of lakes knew of the 
place. Yet silent men with fishing tackle had a way 
of dropping down on it unannounced, to spend a few 
quiet days and go away again. There was no gaiety 
at Dade’s, no hilarity. But good fishing and good 
meals—these it offered. 

Big Lake itself was in reality two lakes, connected 
by a narrow channel. The unknowing might spend 
weeks on the lower lake without discovering the 
passage-way through the wild rice into the upper 
lake. Colloquially, the two were known as Upper 
and Lower. Both abounded in bass. 

Lower Lake had another special attraction. The 
shore that curved away from Dade’s to the eastward 
was skirted by a stand of the original pines. Alone, 
they stood out high above the stunted second growth 
that covered the country for unnumbered miles. 
Young Dr. Meredith feasted his eyes on them the 
first morning as he was pushing off in one of Jo 
Dade’s flat-bottomed boats. They lifted themselves 
tall and straight above a carpet of soft needles. 
There was no undergrowth. His imagination at 
once constructed a long, low bungalow, surrounded 
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by a fleet of white tents. ‘‘Gosh, what a place for a 
sanatorium,’’ he thought. ‘‘Wonder if we couldn’t 
work it! A few exclusive T. B. patients, easy work, 
good money, and time to fish!’ 

Then he went about the business of the moment, 
and an uninterrupted week went by. The season 
was early, but a party of men appeared for the week- 
end, and Monday brought the fishing woman and her 
husband. 

‘‘Thought you two’d be along pretty soon,’’ said 
Jo Dade, and laid their places at the table. 

These two were summer fixtures at Dade’s. Where 
they lived and what they did in the winter was not 
known. They shared a common passion for fishing, 
and for silence. They were equally skilled as fisher- 
men, and the one was never seen without the other. 
The man smoked, the woman did not. Otherwise 
their habits appeared to coincide. 

Young Dr. Meredith had run across them before 
and he welcomed them now. They were as much a 
part of the lake and the woods and the brooding 
quiet as was Jo Dade himself. There was some- 
thing touching, too, in their devotion to one another, 
a devotion that expressed itself only in content in 
companionship. Meditating on it one day, John 
Meredith thought uneasily of himself and Ethel. 
He had never been able to convey to Ethel the charm 
of Dade’s. 

The second morning after their arrival, the fish- 
ing woman, messing about with her tackle, stupidly 
ran a hook into her finger. She herself said it was 
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stupid when she came smilingly to Dr. Meredith, and 
so it was in a woman of her experience. 

‘*Tt’s too bad—on your vacation!’’ she said hold- 
ing out the finger. 

Dr. Meredith dressed it with a feeling of self- 
conscious pride. He felt now that the shiny leather 
medicine case was justified. 

The incident proved an omen. He was preparing 
to go out the next morning for a forenoon’s fishing. 
He meant to try his luck in Upper Lake. A boat 
drew up to the landing as he was fitting his own oars. 
One of the infrequent customers for Dade’s store, 
he supposed. But the man addressed himself to 
him. 

‘*You bin a dock-tor?’’ he said simply, with the 
rising Scandinavian inflection. 

Dr. Meredith nodded. 

‘*A man bin telling me a dock-tor was down to 
Dade’s. You come wid now. My voman, she bin 
sick.’’ 

A question elicited the nature of the ‘‘sickness’’, 
and Dr. Meredith, fetching his case from the house, 
stepped into the man’s boat. 

They crossed Lower Lake, passed through the 
channel into Upper, and went on, and on. They 
landed on the farther side and struck out through the 
woods, following an old lumber trail. Words had 
been few and the doctor followed in silence now. 
The trail wound back through dwarfed second 
growth and blackened tree trunks, back to a sun 
flushed, barren clearing and a tar-paper shanty. 
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At the door the man stepped aside to allow Dr. 
Meredith to enter. A girl of twelve or so was in 
charge of the one room. Three frightened younger 
children had huddled outside. Young Dr. Meredith 
laid aside his coat and took hold of the first case that 
had come to him as a private practitioner. 

Late in the afternoon he stood with a new born 
baby in his arms, feeling and looking a trifle bewil- 
dered. It was the first time in his brief medical 
career that he had officiated at a bedside without the 
efficient aid of quick-moving, white-capped women. 
But the husband, in this case less awkward, less 
perturbed, than other husbands he had known, took 
the child from him. The little girl, the horror gone 
from her face, laughed in delight over her new broth- 
er. The frightened, wondering younger children 
came in from outside to marvel, and the mother, with 
the amazing vitality of her race, lifted herself on one 
elbow to smile on the scene, with a particular smile 
of gratitude for the doctor. She spoke no English, 
but to her husband she poured out lilting sentences 
in her own tongue, pointing and nodding toward Dr. 
Meredith. 

Her husband translated, ‘‘She say tank you.’’ 

The little girl, unabashed by her contact with life, 
added, ‘‘She say she never had so easy a time with 
any of us children before. She say she not know it 
could be so easy.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ asked Dr. Meredith, wondering for the 
first time what medical service was available in this 
country, ‘‘who’ve you had before?’’ 
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‘*Yust me,’’ said the man. 

‘*Good God,’’ muttered Dr. John Meredith to him- 
self, ‘‘Good God!”’ 

He said it again, aloud, when he came out at the 
end of the lumber trail and stood staring out across 
the waters of Upper Lake, faint pink now, with the 
afterglow of sunset. He had agreed to row himself 
home—the boat could be towed back the next day 
when he came to see the patient. He had brushed 
aside the man’s awkward offer of payment and had 
stumbled down the lumber trail alone. For a cock- 
sure young doctor who had just finished a year of 
unparalleled ‘‘experience’’, he was somewhat dazed. 
For he had come face to face with the fact that 
birth is an elemental process which can go on of 
itself without the aid of hospitals and doctors and 
hovering nurses. 

‘‘Good God,’’ he said again, shoving out into the 
lake, ‘‘If they are born that way, they must die that 
way too!’’ And.by ‘‘that way’’ he again meant 
without the kindly ministrations of science. 

Half way across the lake he had another thought, 
‘“What the deuce do you suppose he meant to pay 
me with?’’ he asked himself. ‘*What do they live 
on, anyway?’’ 

‘‘Are there many settlers around here, Jo?’’ he 
inquired tentatively that night. 

‘“Woods is full of ’em,’’ was Jo Dade’s laconic 
answer. 

The next day but one Dr. John Meredith was again 
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called to Upper Lake, this time to mend a slashed 
foot. 

‘‘Lucky thing for me you happened to be around, 
Doe,’’ said the blond young giant who had looked on 
grimly through the process. 

‘‘Lucky thing for you it was a sharp axe,’’ an- 
swered the doctor gruffly. 

The next case was brought to him from the woods 
somewhere down the Soo track. A woman had 
walked the ties carrying her child in her arms. 

‘*T been putting sody on it,’’ she said of the burn- 
ing, erupted skin, ‘‘but it don’t seem to do no good.”’ 

That night John Meredith sent a frantic telegram 
to his uncle asking for the supplies he foresaw he 
should need. 

His next case—but why enumerate! For the 
fishing woman’s pricked finger had been an omen. 
There was no more vacation that summer for young 
Dr. Meredith. They came to him from all the bays 
and inlets of Lower Lake, down through the passage 
way from Upper Lake, from the woods beyond the 
box car station, from up and down the Soo track. 
They led him forth on unknown quests and by 
strange trails that ended always in little sun-bright 
clearings from which every tree had been cut away 
that the little tar-paper houses might stand stark 
and alone. Every call was to him an adventure. 
What battle of life and death waited at the end of 
the trail, he often did not know, for the messenger, 
many times, spoke a strange tongue and could only 
beckon ‘‘Come with me!”’ 
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Once rowing home across the lake, tired, he said 
to himself in exasperation, ‘‘If I stay, I am going to 
have a fast motor boat!”’ 

That night he found a crowd of new arrivals at the 
house —a half dozen men come up to spend the 
Fourth. He was reminded that the summer was go- 
ing — his vacation would soon be over. 

‘‘Practice keep you pretty busy, Doc?’’ one of the 
men asked. 

It was the first time it had been referred to as a 
practice. He rather liked the sound—although, of 
course, it wasn’t a practice — just a few chance cases 
picked up. He hadn’t explained this to his question- 
er, however. What difference did it make? 

That same night one of the guests referred to the 
stand of white pine. ‘‘Who owns it?’’ he asked. 
‘‘Somebody’ll be picking it up for a summer home 
one of these days.”’ 

Young Meredith resented that. He felt that he 
had an option on the pines—and for another purpose. 
More than once of late his mind had reverted to the 
idea of a sanatorium. He believed that it might be 
made to pay modestly, and with a couple of good 
nurses in charge, a fellow would be free to look after 
his outside work. 

He had discovered several cases of incipient tu- 
berculosis on his rounds. In one badly infected 
household he had persuaded two young boys to sleep 
outdoors and he felt better about that than about 
any other thing he had done, for he had the modern 
passion for prevention. 
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He had spoken of this case one night as he sat with 
the fishing woman and her husband and Jo. ‘‘Some 
day,’’ he had said, ‘‘this will be a big rich county and 
they’ll make a big appropriation for a sanatorium to 
take care of the cases that might be permanently 
cured now.’’ 

And the fishing woman had listened and smiled. 
She had been watching young Dr. Meredith with an 
inscrutable little smile since the night that he had 
come home across the lake from his first case. On 
that evening the fishing woman had leaned forward 
out of her chair—she sat in the one rocker on the 
porch, while Dr. Meredith meditated on the steps 
below—‘‘Is it a nice baby?’’ she had asked. And the 
next day she had given him a little bundle to take 
with him. Being a man, he did not know how she 
had achieved the miracle of softness and whiteness, 
but the foreign mother had held it against her cheek. 

Since then she had said nothing. If the fishing 
woman exerted any influence on young Dr. Meredith 
in that summer of his decision, it was silent. She 
made him think with distaste of the women who were 
his uncle’s patients, and who would some day be his 
—women worn out with too much living. And she 
made him think of Ethel—but he always put that 
thought away as disloyal. 

The matter came to a head on the day that Mrs. 
Benny Larson crossed the lake. She came up from 
the boat landing with her husband, boy and girl to- 
gether. She found Dr. Meredith on the porch and 
sat down near him while her husband went into the 
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store. She looked trustingly into his face. ‘‘I’m so 
glad you’re here,’’ she began impulsively. ‘‘I’ve 
had a book and I’ve tried to do like it said. And I 
tried not to be afraid—I know other women get along 
all right. But I was just a little—nervous, you 
know.’’ She laughed. ‘‘No, now that you’re here 
I don’t mind saying it—I was afraid!’’ 

“‘T’m expecting my baby in August—and now that 
you’re here, every thing’s all right!’’ 

That night he rowed savagely out into the lake— 
and sat there, drifting about through the long north- 
ern twilight, his arms on his knees. 

Then he went back to the house and wrote two let- 
ters. One ended: ‘‘Damn it all—can’t you see how 
it is? I’ve got to stay!’’ The other: ‘‘And, darl- 
ing, I know you could learn to like it.’’ 

The two answers came back on the same day. He 
read them, leaning over Jo Dade’s counter. Then 
he stuffed them in his pockets and walked around the 
curving shore to the grove of pines and sat down on 
a log by the shore. He read his uncle’s letter again. 
Dr. James Meredith wrote at length, saying many 
things, kindly and wise, but ‘‘quixotic,’’ a word used 
twice, fully summed up his meaning. Besides, James 
Meredith wanted to go to the Canadian Rockies in 
August. It would be the best time for his assistant 
to take charge. 

But Mrs. Benny Larson wanted him for August, 
too! 

He opened Ethel’s letter and sat with it in his 
hand. He did not read it, for he knew its contents 
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too well. Had he not known indeed before opening 
its envelope! 

He had come to his moment of decision. Up to 
this time decisions had been made for him, by his 
uncle or others. 

Now it was Mrs. Benny Larson or his Uncle James 
for August, but more than that, it was Ethel or Big 
Lake for life. 

His eyes had been fastened on the boat for some 
moments before it entered his consciousness. ‘‘This 
will save tossing a penny,’’ he thought. ‘‘EHither it 
is coming for me, or it isn’t.’’ 

There were two rowers he saw as the boat came 
nearer, rounding the curve from the east arm. They 
were both blue clad, the faded blue of calico and 
denim making a blur against the water. Then he 
saw that they were boy and girl. They rowed to- 
gether evenly and beautifully, like trained athletes. 
They were making for Jo Dade’s landing. 

‘Hither they’re coming for me or they’re coming 
for—sardines.”’ 

The boat was passing close to his strip of beach. 
He saw the girl rest on her oars and lean forward 
and touch her brother on the shoulder. The boy 
checked an oar stroke and shaded his eyes with 
his hand. Then with one swing the boat was turned, 
sent forward and grounded on his beach, and Mere- 
dith found himself facing two shock-headed stolid 
little foreigners. 

The boy climbed out awkwardly, caught the prow 
of the boat, and held it, waiting. 
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‘“You should come wid us,’’ he said. 
The girl leaned forward more eagerly, ‘‘It is our 
modder—you should come quickly!’’ 


The letter in which Ethel had said, ‘‘But, Jack, 
you darling old silly, you don’t expect me to live 
there’’ lay where it had fallen at the foot of the log. 
The winds flicked it about a bit and the rains 
drenched it, and after a time the snows weighted it 
down and held it. By spring it had begun to disin- 
tegrate and go back to dust. For Dr. John Mere- 
dith never went back to pick it up. His growing 
practice about Big Lake kept him too busy. 











A Professor 
By Joun Amip 


Dignity — wisdom — achievement — ambition — 
ability — hope — can all be found in the long aca- 
demic procession that winds snake-like among the 
venerable elms of the University campus. But the 
leitmotif is youth. 

By no individuals, perhaps, are the extremes in 
that long line of march better personified than in 
Professor Larrabee and Waldemar Fankhofer. 

The head of the Department of Education, with 
the shimmering blue of his Doctor’s hood intensified 
by the somber black of cap and gown, marches near 
the front of the long line. He is shorter than most 
of the professors about him, with kind blue eyes and 
a wide tolerance shown in the little curving lines 
about the corners of his mouth. Larry — Larry 
Larrabee, he was called during his college years in 
the long ago, and the name has clung to him always. 
Larry he is still, to the intimates who love him well, 
to the heads of the other university departments, 
and to the lion president of the institution, who 
marches at the head of the procession. 

‘‘Larry, you old rascal!’’ President Bullen ad- 
dresses him, whenever they meet by chance, ‘‘ What 
new devilment are you up to now?’’ 

They were classmates in those old days before 
they were president and professor — classmates and 
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chums. And classmates and chums they are still, 
though in these later, busier years they see of neces- 
sity less of each other. ‘‘Larry, you old rascal! 
What new devilment are you up to now?”’ 

And the mild, sandy-haired, little professor looks 
up at the big president with the beetling, Bismarck 
brows and the great, egg-bald head, and remonstrates 
with twinkling eyes: 

‘‘Nothing at all, Bull; nothing at all. On my 
honor, I can’t think of a thing these days.’’ 

Then the two salute gravely —their university 
was a State institution, and they have preserved al- 
ways some of the customs of their one year of mili- 
tary training — and go their ways. 

But the head of the department of education is 
more than a mere scholar. Scholar he is, to be sure, 
and a gentleman born with a kind word, a ‘‘ Why, 
Pussy!’’ for every stray kitten that comes his way. 
But he is an executive, too, with a wise, well-balanced 
mind and a clear, keen vision that can see in many 
directions. His isa personality to mislead strangers. 

‘“‘That little man Professor Larrabee?’’ — they 
sometimes ask, when he is pointed out. ‘*‘Why, he 
doesn’t look like the head of a department! You’re 
sure I see the right man?’’ 

Students, too, not infrequently get an entirely er- 
roneous impression, misjudging the man utterly. 

‘‘Old Larrabee isn’t fair,’’ they complain. ‘‘Only 
freshman profs sock us the way he does. He’s the 
meanest man in the university when it comes to 
showing a fellow up.”’ 
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But they rarely slight their work for him, and in 
the end are almost invariably passed. It is a source 
of never-failing pleasure to the professor himself 
that sometimes those who were bitterest in their 
denunciation of him in their college years, after a 
sojourn in the larger world are the first among re- 
turning alumni to single him out. Almost in propor- 
tion to the vehemence with which they railed against 
him and his methods in their undergraduate days is 
the warmth with which, as visiting alumni, they 
shake his hand. 

Waldemar Fankhofer is to receive his Master’s de- 
gree. He is a tall, dark-haired chap, with a strik- 
ingly handsome face and a confident, arrogant bear- 
ing. As Professor Larrabee typifies the excellences 
of a mellowed maturity, so Fankhofer expresses in 
his individuality, with strange fidelity, the peculiar 
attributes of youth. While the professor is kind and 
wisely tolerant, Fankhofer is brilliant, critical, ana- 
lytical, impulsive, intolerant. Where little Professor 
Larrabee sees all sides of a question, weighs each 
phase of a problem, before finally coming to his 
careful decision, Fankhofer charges abruptly into a 
debate and reaches his brilliant decision almost in- 
tuitively; then he fights for his side as he sees it, 
seeing no other. He is sarcastic, he is ambitious, — 
almost over-ambitious, — he is conceited. But he 
has, admittedly, one of the keenest minds ever 
trained at the institution, and in his sharp and harsh 
decisions is usually correct. His power of concen- 
tration, his brilliant analyses, have made him a stu- 
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dent admired, if not liked, by nearly all of his 
teachers. His quick, sarcastic tongue, backed by the 
mass of information that a remarkable memory 
places at his disposal, has terrorized more than one 
of the younger professors. ‘‘Prof-baiting’’ the 
undergraduates have called it, and nudged each 
other appreciatively whenever Fankhofer has risen, 
in class, to his great height to pounce sneeringly 
upon some fallacy, to point out sarcastically some 
inconsistency, or to ridicule a minor error. 

Of all his teachers, Professor Larrabee, in whose 
department as an undergraduate he has majored, 
alone has stood up to his attacks, year after year. 
One and all the other instructors learned long since 
the wisdom of avoiding actual conflict. They have 
gone out of their way to avoid a Fankhofer discus- 
sion, and have become accustomed, when attacked, to 
a smiling withdrawal from the field. But Professor 
Larrabee, month after month, and year after year, 
has returned the sharp fire of this brilliant young 
adversary with kindly arguments of a seasoned ma- 
turity. He never could hold his own against the 
student when it came to sharp, rapier-like thrusts 
that seared and rankled; but since he is a master of 
his subject, he has been able, time after time, to hold 
his own in the short classroom arguments — without 
having recourse either to bludgeoning use of his posi- 
tion and authority, or to sarcastic retaliations. 
Times without number he has caught his brilliant 
pupil on the wrong side of an argument; and Fank- 
hofer, quite naturally, has hated him for it. 
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Stalking majestically along in his wide robes, be- 
hind the faculty and in front of the black regiment 
of capped and gowned seniors, Fankhofer towers 
half a head above those near him in the line. There 
is something imperious, inspiring in the arrogant 
confidence of his bearing. Surely no giants shall 
block his advance! His chin is lifted a little higher 
even than usual, perhaps because of certain rumors 
that have been rife during the days of senior week 
— reports that some one of the graduates is to be 
singled out for particular honors,—that an un- 
usually fine opening is this year at the disposal of 
the university faculty. Marvin, at Fankhofer’s side, 
also a candidate for the Master’s degree, speaks of 
these rumors as the long procession starts. 

‘‘T hear things are coming your way, Fankhofer.’’ 

‘‘How’s that?’’ From his height the prize scholar 
looks down upon the man at his side, with the con- 
temptuous indifference of a superior intelligence. 

‘Why, what’s all this talk about a man for South- 
western? I heard that they were to start a depart- 
ment of education, and that Prexy was to pick out 
the man for ’em. Funny they haven’t done it be- 
fore.’’ : 

‘‘Yes, Bullen is an old friend of President Mc- 
Laren, I understand,’’ answers Fankhofer, uninter- 
estedly. 

‘‘Well, you’re certainly in luck,’’ sighs Marvin, 
with kindly jealousy. ‘‘Wish we could all run into 
something like that.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I probably won’t get it.’’ 
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Marvin looks up incredulously. 

‘*Man, you’re crazy! There isn’t anybody else in 
sight. Prexy wouldn’t dare send ’em anybody 
else.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right as far as Bullen is con- 
cerned,’’ returns Fankhofer. ‘‘I’ll get it, of course, 
if he decides. But he may turn it over to old Lar- 
rabee.’’ 

‘‘Larrabee? Why should he? Larrabee’s only 
the head of a department. Besides, what difference 
would it make?”’ 

Fankhofer shrugs his high shoulders. 

‘*All the difference in the world. You know how 
Larrabee loves me, don’t you? He hasn’t lost a 
chance in four years to show me up whenever he 
could.’’ There is a touch of hot anger in the words, 
showing how little able this young scholar is to ac- 
cept the same punishment which he has been so 
ruthlessly meting out to others. ‘‘Old Larrabee 
wouldn’t give it to me in a hundred years. He hates 
me worse than the Devil himself. Little old Happy- 
face! Besides, there’s young Larrabee.”’ 

‘*Y-e-s,"’ admits Marvin, a little dubiously. 
‘‘There’s Bobby, of course.’’ 

A few couples behind them, a young fellow, catch- 
ing his name through the hum of conversation that 
hovers above the line, lifts his head sharply, then 
relaxes again as he realizes that he is merely being 
discussed, and not addressed. He is a little below 
average height, is Bobby Larrabee, with his father’s 
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round face and kindly blue eyes, and the same sandy 
hair. 

‘‘Of course,’’ concludes Fankhofer, ‘‘there isn’t 
much chance that Bullen will turn the thing over to 
old Larrabee, but if he does —’’ a wave of his hand 
illustrates how slim are his chances with his own 
head professor. ‘‘Anyway,’’ he remarks, ‘‘I really 
ought to go on now and get my Ph. D.”’ 

From sunlight into shadow, from shadow back 
into sunlight, winds the long procession. Between 
the old college buildings, under the old college elms, 
it twists and steadily advances, like some slow, 
chimerical, myriad-legged caterpillar of prehistoric 
time. The June forenoon is hot and still; the great 
bell above the gray college chapel sounds lazily, 
musically, with long, slow-dying vibrations through 
the still summer air. The soft breeze is sweet with 
the faint fragrance of growing things, suggestive of 
green meadows and distant hay. In the old campus 
elms the sparrows chitter continuously, and the mo- 
tors of late-coming automobiles, drawing up to the 
chapel, purr drowsily. 

Already the head of the impressive procession is 
nearing the chapel steps. President Bullen, — mas- 
sive, imposing, unconscious dignity personified, — a 
long step in the lead. Then march the frock-coated 
trustees of the college, two and two; and behind 
them the learned faculty couples, their black gowns 
slashed with the brilliant colors of the hoods, red 
and blue predominating, purple, yellow, and white. 
Then follow the long cohorts of the graduates in 
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solid black of cap and gown, and behind them come 
the alumni, two and two; then the undergraduates, 
— juniors, sophomores, and at the rear, freshmen — 
mere school boys. As the dark van of the procession 
rises over the chapel steps, and enters the dim inte- 
rior, it is flanked right and left by the light gowns 
and gay parasols of the straggling late-comers, hur- 
rying and hot; fearful lest the seats are all gone. 
Then, like some serpent disappearing into its cranny 
among the rocks, the procession files slowly through 
the doors. 

Trustees and faculty fill the big platform behind 
the pulpit from corner to corner. Seniors, alumni, 
and undergraduates enter, row by row, the long 
pews in the vacant rectangular space reserved in the 
center of the building. When the last freshmen have 
taken their places, President Bullen rises, and steps 
to the big Bible. The long, imposing ceremony be- 
gins. 

From his seat in the faculty phalanx, Professor 
Larrabee watches until the great congregation with 
its countless minor rustlings and restless fans fades 
from his vision, as in a dream. Through the serried 
faces of the audience he sees the countenances of the 
preceding year, and of the year before, and of many 
years; sees academic procession after academic pro- 
cession wind under the gray elms and into the 
church; sees battalion after battalion of black- 
gowned and -capped seniors receive their diplomas 
and wander off into the world, with hearts full of 
hope. Ah, how they burn to better the world — 
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these young people of today, as the college genera- 
tions of yesterday burned before them! Dreaming 
great dreams, filled with the inscrutable courage of 
youth, how they fling themselves, each year’s class 
succeeding class, into the great maelstrom of life. 
‘ And among the alumni are those who 
stragele back — not defeated, of a surety, but mel- 
lowed and subdued with the years, no longer feeling 
the burden of the future resting upon them solely, 
but willing now to share it with their children, and 
their children’s children. Ah, the courage of youth! 
What a wonderful thing! What a wonderful thing. 
His mind returns to the seniors that are be- 
fore him now, — to the particular problem in hand. 
Fankhofer’s conclusions were far from correct. 
President Bullen has awarded to the head of the 
Department of Education, without hesitation, the 
task of selecting the man requested by McLaren of 
Southwestern. He never dreamed of doing other- 
wise. Moreover, the duty of the selection is no little 
thing. Even had the President, himself, decided to 
make the choice, he would have hesitated long before 
recommending Fankhofer. Bobby Larrabee, the 
Professor’s son, though not nearly so brilliant as 
the tall, dark debater, is nevertheless a student of no 
mean promise. He will, in his time, be a man like 
his father, wise and able. 
For Professor Larrabee the task is doubly difficult. 
All his desires, all his inclinations, reiterate to him 
that his son should have the place. He recalls the 
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conversation with the frail mother, when he first told 
her of the task allotted to him. 

‘Oh! Oh! I’m so glad for Bobby! Isn’t it fine 
that this should come to him, just when it will mean 
so much!”’ 

And then the hurt in her eyes, when he explained 
gently that after all Bobby might not have the recom- 
mendation; that it lay between him and Fankhofer. 

‘*You see, dear,’’ he told her, wistfully, ‘‘it’s not 
what we want. The only question is, which is the 
best man for the place; and it’s hard to say; it’s 
hard to say. Bobby’s going to be a fine, big man one 
of these days. We know it, dear— you and I. But 
the question is which is better now. And Fankhofer 
is brilliant, dear, brilliant. He has a great career 
before him, I think.’’ 

She said no more; but he has reflected since, time 
and again, how much it would mean to her to see this, 
her first and oldest boy, successfully launched on his 
career. And she has not been very well of late; this 
hot weather is pulling her down. Yes, they will have 
to get to the mountains before the summer is over. 

Searching through the sea of faces before him, the 
Professor at last finds the delicate oval of his wife’s 
face, with its girlish coloring and its fine pompadour 
of snow-white hair. He tries to catch her eye, but 
she is not looking at him. Of course not! Her gaze 
rests on the fine shoulders of her boy. : 

‘‘Larry, you old rascal,’’ President Bullen said 
when making the request, ‘‘I’ve got a job for you 
this time! McLaren of Southwestern wants us to 
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send him a man for his new department of education. 
He wants somebody who will start in and build a 
department from the ground up. It must be up to 
the minute, with all the new ideas. He wants a 
young man — not anybody tied up to old traditions; 
but he wants him to have had the training here. Oh, 
they know about our Department of Education, 
Larry, you old rascal!’ 

Then, as Larrabee caught the full import of the 
choice and all that it meant to him personally, the 
President went on with a wave of his hand: 

‘“‘Oh, I know! I know! We can’t help these 
things, Larry. You’re the Department.’’ And with 
that he turned, abruptly, and walked away. , 

Professor Larrabee has not decided. Even now he 
is still trying to make up his mind. 

‘‘Tt’s a hard thing, Bull,’’ he told the President 
when they met for a moment on Tuesday at the 
senior reception; ‘‘I don’t know what to say. It lies 
between my boy and Fankhofer. Bobby’s got a fine, 
clear head, but I doubt if he has, as yet, the executive 
ability of Fankhofer. McLaren will want somebody 
able to break away from the old ideas utterly. It’sa 
great opening —a great opening! To fill it success- 
fully may take more audacity than my boy’s got.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the President, ‘‘I wish you could 
make up your mind. The thing’s leaked out —I 
can’t in the world imagine how; but since it has, I’d 
like, if possible, to announce the man for the place at 
the exercises. It’s no small honor for us.’’ 
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‘‘T want a little more time. How soon will you 
have to know?’’ 

‘‘Why, —’’ the President considered, —‘‘any time 
before the exercises. ’’ 

“*T’ll tell you. Fankhofer — Fankhofer’s address 
is right along these lines. I’d like to hear that again 
before I decide. Let’s see — that’s scheduled right 
after the salutatory, isn’t it? Suppose I just pass 
you a slip with a name on it when he finishes his 
address. That’ll still be in time for the announce- 
ments.”’ 

The President hesitated only an instant. 

‘‘That’s bringing things pretty close,’’ he com- 
mented, ‘‘but I guess it will be all right.’’ 

Professor Larrabee settles himself still lower in 
his chair as a musical number is concluded and the 
salutatorian of the class comes to the platform for 
his Commencement address; throughout the fine- 
spoken essay his mind keeps returning to the prob- 
lem before him. Shall his boy build the new depart- 
ment at Southwestern? Or must the honor be given 
to another? . . . The salutatory is concluded 
effectively. Ah! These are fine boys the university 
is turning out! They will make their mark. 

Again the clapping dies away, and Fankhofer stone 
forward to deliver his address — ‘‘The Education of 
To-morrow.’’ 

It is a departure from precedent — this program- 
ming a graduate address at the Commencement exer- 
cises; but the opportunity, the startling ability of 
the man Fankhofer, has seemed too great to lose. 
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The still, hot audience, with its busily-moving fans, 
pays the strictest attention. Stepping to the front 
of the platform, Fankhofer begins the delivery of his 
brilliant oration. His is the assurance, the polished 
manner, the modulated enunciation of a trained de- 
bater; the subject-matter is as effective as its deliv- 
ery is fine. Tradition-breaking his ideas are, for a 
certainty ; but his proposed innovations are as sound 
as they are drastic. He holds his audience closely as 
he rises from period to period, calling for radical 
changes in the educational methods of the country, 
from kindergarten to graduate-school. 

‘‘F'or decades we have been shackled to the past!’’ 
he thunders. ‘‘We have allowed ourselves to be 
hampered by the methods, by the theories, by the 
requirements of an age that is dead. Our scholastic 
training, even in our greatest institutions, does not 
fit a man peculiarly for the life and conditions of 
to-day. We equip our students for the conditions 
they might have met, had they graduated seventy 
years ago.”’ 

In one respect only does his speech, even to the 
hypercritical, seem unsatisfactory. And so great is 
the magic of his oratory that-for the time this lone 
deficiency passes almost unremarked. Indeed, this 
single weakness is, to a certain extent, almost a part 
of the speaker’s strength. In his rabid partisanship 
for the ideas which he advocates, he is ruthless in his 
denunciation of the methods of all who have gone 
before. ‘‘Old-fogyism’’ is one of the words that mar 
an otherwise classical address. And the speaker 
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takes no pains to conceal the fact that his bitterest 
venom, his sharpest barbs, are hurled against the 
very institution which he represents, against the 
very department that has given him his training. 
: More than once faces, here and there, are 
turned from the speaker to look at Professor Lar- 
rabee, to see how that efficient head of a great de- 
partment in a great institution is accepting this 
scathing criticism. 

In the front line of the rectangle of graduates 
Marvin nudges his neighbor. 

“‘Tf old Fankhofer hasn’t got his Southwestern 
position cinched already,’’ he whispers, ‘‘he’s cer- 
tainly cooked his goose now. Even Prexy wouldn’t 
have the nerve to recommend him after ripping up 
old Larrabee that way.’’ 

And later again: ‘‘My! My! Did you hear that? 
How in the world did they ever let that get past?’’ 

Finally, rising almost on tiptoe in the modulated 
vehemence of his peroration, the speaker comes to a 
dramatic close. He walks back to his seat amid a 
pandemonium of applause. 

‘“‘My! My!’’ whispers Forbes of the law depart- 
ment commiseratingly, leaning down to Professor 
Larrabee’s ear, ‘‘the young’uns don’t leave us a leg 
to stand on, do they? It’s a wonder we got on at all, 
such old fogies as we are!’’ And from Professor 
Larrabee’s other side comes the mutter of Hudson, 
of the chemistry laboratories: ‘‘ He certainly is going 
to do things, that boy! He’ll have the world rebuilt 
from the bottom up by Sunday week if he keeps on!’’ 
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But Professor Larrabee only smiles, and after 
fumbling in his pocket for a pencil writes a name on 
a scrap of paper. This he folds carefully, creasing 
it with his fingernails; then passes it to Professor 
Hudson, motioning toward the President. The slip 
of paper is put into Bullen’s hands just as that 
great, well-beloved man is about to rise to his feet. 
He takes it, then rises and steps to the stand and the 
big Bible. At the same moment Dean Wilmot rises 
and addresses him. 

‘‘President Bullen: As Dean of this institution, 
upon recommendation of its faculty and officers, I 
present to you the names of the following candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts.’’ 

Before replying, the President glances down at the 
writing on the slip of paper in his hand, then with 
inscrutable face slips it, face down, under the corner 
of the great Bible. So a poker player glances at his 
cards when stakes are high. 

‘‘Dean Wilmot: As President of this institution, 
and with authority in me vested by the Board of 
Trustees, each of these candidates for Bachelor of 
Arts, as the name is pronounced, will receive the 
diploma of the University and the degree which it 
confers, together with all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto.’’ 

‘¢Arnold Ames,’’ calls the Dean. One by one the 
gowned seniors leave their seats, and step to the 
platform, pausing before the President to receive 
the coveted sheep-skin. 

‘¢Arnold Ames, Bachelor of Arts.’’ 
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Only when the interminable line of seniors has 
filed, one by one, across the stage are the names of 
the candidates for advanced degrees presented in 
the same impressive manner. 

‘‘Robert Larrabee, candidate for the degree of 
Master of Arts.”’ 

As young Larrabee receives the diploma, Presi- 
dent Bullen turns to the audience, with a few words 
of appreciation that the university is privileged to 
bestow its advanced degree upon so promising a can- 
didate. There follows the spontaneous clatter of 
applause. 

‘*Waldemar Fankhofer, candidate for the degree 
of Master of Arts.’’ 

‘*Waldemar Fankhofer, Master of Arts.’’ 

As with Larrabee, the President, after presenting 
the diploma, turns to deliver a similarly worded 
tribute. This time, however, there is an addition. 

‘¢Partially by reason of a friendship that has last- 
ed through many years; partially by reason of the 
reputation which one of the departments of this in- 
stitution, under the able leadership of Professor 
Larrabee, has attained, a request was forwarded to 
me some little time ago that we recommend one of 
our graduates for a position of no little honor — 
that of head and founder of a department of educa- 
tion in the University of the Southwest. I am glad 
to be able at this time to announce that, after due 
deliberation, we have decided to recommend to Pres- 
ident McLaren and the Trustees of Southwestern the 
name of Waldemar Fankhofer.’’ 
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As the tall young graduate leaves the platform 
amid applause that seems to rock the gray stone 
walls of the building, he throws a glance of mingled 
triumph and contempt at the head of his department, 
Professor Larrabee, who sits slouched far down in 
his chair. . . . But when the audience is pour- 
ing from the chapel doors at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, President Bullen turns to the head of his 
Education Department. 

‘‘Ah, Larry, Larry!’’ he says, and the lingering 
tenderness in his tones is of itself a caress. Clasp- 
ing his big hands behind him he looks down at the 
little professor for some moments, then shakes his 
head, impatient at the moisture that gathers in his 
eyes. ‘‘Larry, you old rascal, what a pace you do set 
for us, to be sure!’’ Finally he thrusts out a hairy 
fist, and the two clasp hands. 








